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She Degoi^ajboi^ and Fui^nishei^. 



AMERICAN PARQUETRY. 



VOOD carpeting, or parquetry, is not, as many people 
think, a temporary floor covering to be laid down and 
taken up at pleasure, but is a permanent new floor on 
top of the old one. which is earefully fitted into all 
the projections around the room, and is firmly nailed down 
upon the boards beneath. The common remark that a bare 
floor is so cheerless, comes wholly from the impression given by 
the ordinary pine floor, with its unsightly cracks, the appearance 
being quite the opposite to the effect of a well laid parquetry 
floor in keeping with the character of the room in which it is 
laid. 

There is a great and rapidly increasing demand at present 
in the matter of floor decoration, for wood carpets. The modern 
practice of entirely covering up the floor with a carpet without 
giving any evidence of its material is contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of decorative art, and the fashion is objectionable because 
much of the material is cut to the shape of particular rooms, so 
that ft carpet once laid down in a room will never suit another 
without further alteration. 

The first move in the direction of wood carpets took place 
when rectangular carpets were substituted for those that were 
made to fit into every recess of the room. The use of rectangular 
carpets rendered necessary a decorative treatment of the border 
of board floor thus exposed by the edges of the carpet. Staining 
fluids of various kinds have been used to conceal the color of 
the deal boards, and the border of the floor thus stained has 
been frequently stenciled with a decorative ornament. The next 
step from a painted border was the use of parquetry borders, in 
which beautiful geometrical designs were wrought in variously 
colored woods, which were inlaid, mosaic fashion, to form a 
running ornament around the room. The parquetry border 
naturally suggested the wood carpet, entirely covering the area 
of the floor. 

This branch of decorative art which has been of late years 
extensively used in the better class of dwellings, is a revival of 
the inlaid wood found in old French and English mansions, and 
at present in vogue in the better class of houses in this country. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the effect of a good carpet 
of inlaid wood is infinitely more artistic and interesting than 
the majority of wood carpets with which floors are ordinarily 
covered. 

The general objection to European parquetry in this country 
is, that in laying it on the floor of any room in a finished house, 
it will raise the floor about an inch above the others, making 
it necessary to cut off the bottoms of the doors, or else to take 
up and lower the old floors so as to accommodate the thickness 
of the parquetry floor. Another objection to imported floors is 
that, like European furniture, they will not stand our changeable 
climate and the furnace heat of our houses. 

American parquetry is of uniform thickness of one quarter 
of an inch, and is composed of alternate strips of walnut and 
oak, or of one kind of wood only, which may be either oak, 
cherry, maple or walnut. Rugs are extensively used on such 
floors on account of their convenience in keeping the room clean 
and free from dust. They are generally used in the middle of 
the room, leaving a margin of about two feet around the sides 
for furniture to stand on. Rugs are now made to order at very 
moderate cost and of any desired shape or size. The combina- 
tion of an oriental rug and a floor of wood carpet is very artis- 
tic. The borders of- parquet floors, of which we show some 
illustrations, are wrought in beautiful designs, and the floor, well 
polished, will, with ordinary care and occasional polishing, keep 
its color and figures for generations. 

Wealthy people, whose tastes are cultivated by extensive 
travel in foreign countries, where ornamental hard-wood floors 
are extensively used, invariably replace their worn-out carpets 
on returning home by thin parquetry floors. 

Mr. George Halbert, of Pulton street, Brooklyn, is one of the 
foremost manufacturers of parquetry floors in the United States. 
This gentleman informs us that it is quite the fashion at present 
to lay the floors of offices, banks, hotels, schools, public halls, 
billiard rooms and private dwellings with wood carpeting. The 
most fashionable and elegant houses in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and other large cities 
and towns, are adopting American parquetry as the most satis- 
factory and artistic method of treating floors. Mr. Halbert re- 
ports that his large trade in furnishing such floors comes chiefly 
from people who have given the floors a thorough trial for years, 
as they appreciate better than any one else the great advantages 
of such floors, whether from an artistic, economical or sanitary 
standpoint. Such floors are particularly suited for dining rooms 
and kitchens, where food and grease are liable to be spilt. In 
chambers they give a cool, cleanly floor, while they have the 



merit of being insect-proof, and they allow a roomNip be swept 
out in a few moments. In fact, the polished surfac^ af, tl 
parquetry floor is the surface above all others that admits of a 
rapid and effectual cleaning of a room, as those who have com- 
pared the advantages in this respect with the fuss and dust 
entailed in sweeping carpets or ordinary board floors can testify. 
The wood used in wood carpeting are all kiln-dried in the most 
careful manner, and prepared so as to prevent srinkage. Great 
care is taken to preserve them from dampness until the floor is 
finished. The straight carpet^ twenty eight to thirty inches 
wide, rolls up- like an oilcloth, and is thus readily shipped. It 
weighs about seven pounds to the yard. Borders are six, five 
and three and one-half inches wide, and the prices of floors vary 
from $1.50 to $18 per yard. It is a good plan, in ordering floors, 
to give the extreme length of the apartment. The floors are 
shipped uncut, because it is not possible for the carpet to be 
accurately cut in the store, and any good carpenter or cabinet- 
maker can lay the floor, and make a good job by working joints 
from printed instructions. After the floor is laid it is finished 
with the Boston hard wax polish, which is easily applied, dur- 
able and cheap, and by its use floors can be kept bright as 
long as they last. 




• A Paequetht Floor, by George Halbert. 

Mr. Halbert is at present doing a large business in American 
parquetry, and he possesses all the facilities for making every 
style of wood carpet, whether inch thick, as used in Europe, or 
a quarter of an inch thick, as used in the United States. In 
addition to floors, he also supplies wainscoting, ceilings, etc., and 
architects' own designs are made to order. 

We publish herewith a sketch which reproduces a parquetry 
floor in the parlor of the new World Building in Park Row, 
New York. The pattern is a combination of quartered oak, 
walnut and mahogany. The centre is conposed of blocks 12 
inches square of oak with an inlay of maple. As will be seen 
from its design the floor, will present a magnificent appearance. 
Anybody desirious of laying a floor in hard wood will be fur- 
nished with a sketch by Mr. Halbert on application. The par- 
quet floor department is under the supervision of Mr. George 
W. Hanbury a specialist in interior decoration. 



